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MN INSTITUTION maintained by public appropriations and 
operated under the guidance of an International Advisory 
Board, made up of leading Chambers of Commerce and commer- 
cial organizations throughout the United States and in many 
other countries. 

The object of the institution is to aid in the building up of 
the foreign trade of America. 

The requirements of foreign markets are closely studied and 
reported; samples are secured of the most saleable articles, and 
at the same time of the products offered in return. Shipping and 
custom-house regulations, current prices, best routes of shipment' 
etc. , are fully reported. Merchants in all foreign countries are 
systematically investigated, direct and through intermediaries, 
with special reference to their fitness to undertake American 
business. 



This work of the Museum is undertaken for the benefit of 
American manufacturers and merchants, from whom correspond- 
ence and inquiries are welcomed. 



Siam. 

A Promising Market for American Manufactures. 

Never in the history of the Far ^ast has there been so much commercial 
activity as at the present time. On every side business operations are being 
extended; the cities are growing with wonderful rapidity, and, with few 
exceptions, the exports and imports of each year show marked increase. 
European governments, firms and steamship lines are watching every port 
of the Pacific coast from Vladivostock to Singapore as never before. In 
contrast to this, American houses and steamship lines are making but little 
effort to get a better foothold. It should, however, be remembered that 
there is no better field for extension of American trade than the Far East. 
Its present importance is evidently not appreciated in the United States. 
With proper effort our country could have four times its present bulk of 
trade; but the effort should be made at once. The next few years promise 
to be important. 

The chief mistake is the failure to send competent representatives of 
business houses to the Far East. What is wanted is men of tact, experience, 
education and gentlemanly bearing, masters of the business they represent, 
so that buyers can obtain from them every variety of data covering prices, 
quality, details of manufacture, freight charges, time of shipment, etc. 
Where one American traveler visited Asiatic ports in 1897, ten came from 
Europe, and the orders given were in corresponding proportion. Every 
buyer in the Far East welcomes a capable American trade agent, and will at 
least hear what he has to say. There is a remarkable unanimity in the 
opinion that the extension of commerce with the United States is greatly 
hampered by this lack of competent and responsible representatives. 

The East Asiatic markets doubtless have a great future before them. If 
we consider that some Asiatic countries import far larger quantities of manu- 
factured goods than Mexico, Central and South America together, it will be 
understood that such important fields should not be overlooked or constantly 
neglected. As already mentioned, the Far East is at present attracting more 
attention than ever before. Germany has gained a foothold in China, and, 
with the well-known energy German traders have developed in their trans- 
actions all over the world, there is every reason to suppose that they will 
exert themselves to the utmost to gain a still firmer foothold in the East. 

The completion of the Great Siberian Railway will vastly increase 
Russia's power on the Pacific. The termini of this great railway, Vladivo- 
stock and Port Arthur, will become leading trade centres on the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Japan's industries are well under way, and there is no doubt that this 
country will play an increasingly important part in the Asiatic trade. . 

During the past few years commercial and technical commissions have 
been sent to the Far East by all leading European nations to study the 



requirements of the markets and the conditions governing the trade in 
Eastern Asia. 

If the Eastern question be settled in accordance with the apparent wishes 
of the country, there is every reason to suppose that American trade interests 
will be considerably furthered and that the importance of the Far East to 
our manufacturers will be materially increased. 

Siam as a Market for America. 

Commerce and industry in most of the East Asiatic countries are still 
in their infancy, and yet the foreign trade in 1897 represented the enormous 
value of over |6oo,ooo,ooo. When it is considered that there are about 
400,000,000 people living in the East of Asia, it will readily be understood 
to what extent commercial transactions can be developed. The population 
and commerce of Japan alone exceed those of the whole of South America. 
No market of the Far East should be neglected; the entire field should be 
exploited from Siberia to Siam with the same energy that is displayed in the 
United States, but with ways and means suited to Asiatic characteristics and 
conditions. 

. If we concentrate our attention on Siam, we will find that this country, 
although the volume of its present commerce is not as large as that of other 
Asiatic markets, offers many opportunities for American trade. 

During the present year special effort should be made to increase the 
trade of the United States with this rich and prosperous kingdom of South- 
eastern Asia. A critical period is approaching, and the results thereof will 
determine the control of Siamese foreign trade. 

Too little is known about this country in the United States, or perhaps 
there is too little respect for it as a factor in the Asiatic trade. True, it is 
small compared with our vast area and population, but it is deserving of far 
more attention than it receives. It is of more consequence in the political 
world at the present time than it has ever been before, and its commerce is 
growing. Exporters of Europe have fully awakened to the importance and 
possibilities of Siam's market. 

The independent countries of the Far East can be classed as primary 
and secondary. Under the first head are Japan and China; under the second, 
Siam and Korea. Siam is ias far ahead of Korea in progress as Japan is of 
China, while in value of exports and imports and variety of resources Korea 
is far behind Siam. Bangkok does more business in four months than Seoul 
and Chemulpo do in twelve, while in life and activity it presents an appear- 
ance equaled by only one or two ports in all Japan and China. 

Siam to-day is attracting more attention than ever before, 
especially in England, France and Germany; and the United 
States, as far as commercial relations are a measure of influence, 
should not overlook the fleld. 

Siam is making marked progress, and, after Japan, is more open to new 
ideas than any other Asiatic nation. The King of Siam has recently re- 
turned from an extended trip to Europe, in which he must have seen and 
learned much that will assist him in improving his own kingdom. He is a 
man who has the respect of foreigners and natives alike. He is easily the 
ablest statesman of Siam, and well fitted to be its ruler. 



Siam and Bangkok. 

The Kingdom of Siam is an extensive country of Southeastern Asia. 
Its area, which approximates 250,000 square miles, or nearly the size of 
Texas, could easily support a population of 40,000,000. At present, however, 
Siam has a population variously estimated at from 7,000,000 to 10,000,000, 
but the true figures are probably about 8,000,600. Siam is larger than Japan 
proper or Korea, and has far greater wealth and resources than the latter. 
The physical conformation is remarkable. 

Excluding the Malay Peninsula, Siam consists geographically of the 
valley of the Menam, some 500 miles from north to south and 160 miles 
from east to west, and the Korat plateau, with an average elevation of 700 to 
1000 feet, between the Menam and the Mekong. The Shan country around 
the upper waters of the Menam and its principal tributary, the Meping, is 
mountainous, being invaded by offshoots and spurs of the Tibeta'n plateau, 
which attain an elevation of 6000 to 8000 feet. Wide, shallow, grassy valleys 
fill in most of the spaces between the rivers. The Menam falls, as it gees 
south, from 1000 feet in 19° N. and 380 feet in 17° N., to the sea-level at 
the head of the Gulf of Siam. 

The Korat plateau is fringed on the west by the fairly marked and well 
wooded range called Pu-Vieng, and on the south by the similar range of 
Pnom-Dongrek (lying east to west in about 14^° N. ), both ranging up to 
5000 feet and consisting of primary and secondary rocks. The plateau, 
about which very little is known beyond the fact that it is arid and sandy, 
with thickets of bamboo and resinous shrubs and salt marshes, is a Triassic 
upheaval of limestone and sandstone that slopes from southwest to north- 
east and drains by the Nam-Mun and other streams into the Mekong. The 
east side of the Gulf of Siam is fringed by a coast range that attains 3000 
feet to the southeast of Chantabun. On the western frontier the mountains 
of Tenasserim (5000 feet) run down the length of the Malay Peninsula and 
terminate in the Island of Salung or Junkseylon (8° N. ). The delta of 
the Menam, with its western branch the Tachin, its tributary the Nam-Sak, 
and its neighbor the Meklong, forms a vast riverine t;ract, closely intersected 
by irrigation canals, on which, after the rains of the southwest monsoon, 
enormous rice crops are grown. 

The Government of Siam is an absolute and hereditary monarchy, the 
sovereign being invested with the power of appointing his successor. A 
council of ministers, with the king at its head, exercises the legislative 
power. For administrative purposes the kingdom is divided into provinces, 
which are again subdivided according to importance. They are governed 
from Bangkok in all details. The prevailing religion is Buddhism, but per- 
fect freedom is allowed to other creeds, including Christianity. 

The expenditure of Siam is much less than the receipts, and the country 
has no public debt. 

Bangkok, the capital of Siam, is one of the largest and most important 
cities of Asia. Its population is estimated at from 600,000 to 800,000, and it 
is growing rapidly. Although hot and dirty, it is more progressive than 
most of its northern neighbors. It has an excellent electric street car system, 
electric light on the leading streets, telephones and telegraphs, railroads, 
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hotels, clubs, libraries and banks, while the river Menam, flowing through 
its heart, is lined with the go-downs, offices and wharves of exporting, im- 
porting and general shipping firms, as well as with the numerous rice and 
saw mills of Chinese companies. 

Bangkok has changed so rapidly within the last few years that it would 
not be known by an old-time resident. The attap-roofed sheds on the east 
bank of the river have been superseded by a fine custom house, telegraph 
and pQSt office, and other imposing buildings. 

Climate. 

The climate, although hot, is not unhealthy. The mean annual tem- 
perature for ten years at Bangkok, the capital, in the Menam delta, is 80,5° 
F., the average daily range being 74.8°-83.5°. The rainfall averages 54 
inches, or about one quarter of the quantity that falls on the west side of the 
Tenasserim Mountains. Out of the total, about 46^^ inches fall between 
May and October, inclusive. The northeast monsoon, lasting from Novem- 
ber to April, is very cold and fresh. 

Fauna. 

The fauna resembles that of India, Thibet and China. The elephant, 
tiger, panther, rhinoceros, wild boar, buffalo, wild ox, musk deer, wolf, por- 
cupine, apes, numerous aquatic birds, the sea swallow, crocodile, python, 
gecko and tortoise are some of the most noticeable forms. Trained elephants 
perform a large amount of work in every village. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture in Siam is carried on in the most primitive style. The 
plows are crooked sticks with one handle. The body, sole-plate, landside 
and mouldboard are all combined in a natural crotch — the hump at the fork 
of a tree. The shorter branch is made to answer for a mouldboard, and the 
longer one is left some two feet long and ten inches round, and comes to a 
point to receive the socket of the plowshare, which is little larger than a 
man's hand, made of cast-iron in a sort of triangular shape. It bulges out 
into a socket in the under side and receives the nose of a runner, and is 
never permanently fastened to its place. The wood part of the plow costs 
about one dollar and the iron share fifteen cents. It cuts a furrow two inches 
deep and five or six wide, and there is so little curve to the mouldboard 
that it does not turn over more than half the clods broken up. The man or 
woman holds it by the one handle and guides the oxen or buffaloes by a rope 
passed through the nose. The yoke is slightly curved to fit the neck ; but, 
instead of ox-bows, they have straight sticks run through the yoke on either 
side of the neck, and tied together by ropes or withes at the bottom to keep 
the neck in. If one animal is used, there is a short beam and a rude whipple- 
tree, with long rope traces fastened to the outside of the yoke; if two oxen 
or buffaloes are needed, they use a longer beam, and the yoke is fastened 
directly to it, and thus they drag the plow along. The end of the beam is 
often eighteen or twenty inches beyond the yoke and curves gracefully 
upward, ornamented with flowers and peacock feathers- or red strings, and 
the heads of the oxen are kept up by being fastened to it by short bridles. 



The harrow is simply a large rake with wooden teeth, and a bamboo tongue 
long enough to reach to the yoke and allow the oxen to hold their heads up. 
It has an oval handle to aid in lifting it up to shake off the grass and stubble 
and to bear down on when the clods are hard to break. 

The greater portion of Siam is a low alluvial plain extensively watered 
by rivers and intersecting canals, which serve the double purpose of provid- 
ing means of transportation and irrigation. With the rich, fertile and loamy 
soil of the greater part of the country a much larger cultivation could be 
had if the owners were more careful of their farms. While along the main 
streams and the principal canals there is no unused land, yet on leaving for 
points in the interior large areas are found uncultivated. The cultivation, 
too, is less efficient than is possible on account of the system of forced labor 
to which every Siamese native is liable during a certain portion of each year, 
varying from one to three months. 

Rice is the chief agricultural product of the country and forms over 
seventy per cent, of the total exports of Siam, being as follows in value 
during the years named: 

1894. 1895. 1896. 

$9^123,453 17.974,776 ' $10,585,994 

In 1896 the area under rice cultivation was 2,450,000 acres. The annual 
production, including home consumption and exportation, ranges from 
266,000 tons to 712,500 tons per annum. All sowing, planting aud growing 
of rice is done during the rainy season, usually beginning in May and ending 
in October. During June and July the fields are all well started.* Garden 
rice or " naussman " is the chief product. It is rice that has been trans- 
planted from the bed to the harrowed and prepared field. It brings from 
1 1. 20 to |i.8o more per ton than field rice, or "naumang" or *' paddy." 
Until recent years "paddy" was almost exclusively grown, but to-day the 
garden rice is outstripping it. If the garden rice were not cultivated, the 
Siam product coo^ld not compete with the Burmah, India or China 
products. 

The garden rice is first sown as thickly as possible. When it attains the 
height of about one foot it is dug up and transplanted to the fields, which 
are covered with from six inches to two feet of water. The rice is harvested 
with a sickle, if the fields are dry; if not, a boat is used, and merely the 
heads of the stalks are cut off. 

At the time the crops are well started the rains have so flooded the 
streams that the water sets back or flows into the fields and seems to cover 
the greater portion of the land. The fields are carefully arranged with ter- 
races, division walls and small canals, which provide equal distribution of 
water and allow as little as possible to run to waste. 

When the rains are over and the water is quite low, irrigation is neces- 
sary in many places. The native ways of irrigating the fields are many, and 
mostly antiquated. Besides the ordinary ditching and flooding the methods 
employed include the use of buckets and baskets lined with pitch, and scoops, 
which are manipulated by child labor. Occasionally a foot-pump is seen, 
and often also the water is led from the canals in wooden troughs. The 
system of canals for irrigation purposes has been greatly augmented during 
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the past few years. In August, 1896, a company was formed at Bangkok 
and began the construction of a system of such canals on the east side of the 
Menam. 

Other agricultural products than rice are grown, chiefly on the lands 
and plateaus lying about 100 feet above the sea-level. Pepper is raised quite 
extensively, and large quantities are exported. Tobacco, hemp, cotton and 
coffee are also grown, but only for home consumption. Fruits are abundant, 
including the durian, mangosteen and mango. 

The Forest Wealth of Siam. 

The flora of Siam resembles that of Southwest China. On the coasts 
the most characteristic trees are mangroves, pandanus, areca, cocoanut 
and other palms and rattans. On the Korat plateau and the Loos country 
are forests of oak, pine and apple; with, as characteristic forms, the wild 
vine, saxifrages and anemones. In the Shan districts, along the upper basin 
of the Menam and Meping, the most important trees are teak, ebony, rose, 
sapan, cedcu*. ironwood, agilla, padoo, resinous shrubs (stick-lac, cutch, gum- 
benjamin) and wild indigo. 

The teak forests of Siath are of immense extent. They are situated in 
the north, and the most productive region at present may be included in a 
circle which, drawn round Chiengmai and Phree, encompasses all the head- 
waters of the Meping, Mewang (Lakon River) and Meyom. The right bank 
of the Meping, from the Melayan down to the Klong Kong below Kampeng, 
is also a very productive district. Both sides of the range of hills here are 

« 

scattered over with teak forests, the timber on the west side being floated 
down the streams to the Thoungyengh and thence into the Salween, and that 
on the east side into the Meping, and finally to Bangkok. 

Although the Borneo Company, Ltd., had agents in the north in i860, 
it has only been within the last ten or twelve years that the production of 
teak timber has reached important dimensions, a period which was initiated 
by the treaty of Chiengmai and the establishment of a B^tish Vice-Consul 
at that place. This step was brought about by the serious disputes which 
the growing timber trade occasioned between Burmese foresters and the 
local chiefs and owners of forests, and the difficulty of ascertaining in Ran- 
goon or Bangkok the true aspect of such cases. 

The lessees of by far the largest proportion of the forests in Siam are 
Burmans; a few forests are leased by Siamese and a small one by a Dutch- 
man; but practically nearly the whole of the extensive teak forests of Siam 
are in the hands of British subjects, either by virtue of original leases or by 
an arrangement for working which is almost equivalent to handing over a 
lease. 

An important item in the carrying on of the teak industry is the cost of 
elephants, which do all the dragging and arranging of the logs. The best 
elephants in the teak forests of Siam cost from 2500 rs. to 3000 rs. (I550 to 
$650), ordinary elephants 1000 rs. ($200), and as many as fifty or upwards 
are required in some forests. 

To estimate the amount of capital which lies locked up in the teak 
forests is a matter of some difficulty, as it is of course impossible to ascertain 
the capital of each individual firm. But, roughly speaking, it can be cajlcu- 
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lated from the production. The average production of fuU-sii^d marketable 
logs, i. e., logs over 5 kam (21^ inches) in semi-girth, may be put down at 
say 60,000, and valued at 35 ticals a log, which makes a total of 2,100,000 
ticals ($630,000). A period of four years on an average elapses in the teak 
trade before any turnover is made; that is, capital invested now will not be 
realized on till four years hence, when the timber is actually in the market. 
Therefore, multiplying 2, 100,000 ticals by 4, we arrive at 8,400,000 ticals 
(|»2, 520,000), which is necessary to work out the logs which are brought down 
to the Bangkok market. 

Taking the average of the timber that floats into the Salween from 
Siamese forests at 40,000 logs, which is, if any, below the mark, we arrive at 
another sum of 5,600,000 ticals (|i, 680,000). This sum, with the Bangkok 
capital, represents about $4,200,000 invested in the teak forests of Siam, by 
far the largest proportion of which is British. 

The revenue which is derived by the Siamese Government from the teak 
business is considerable. The duty collected at Cheinat for the season 1893- 
1894 amounted to 264,000 ticals ($79,200). In addition, the local chiefs in 
Northern Siam charge a royalty, of which the average amount may be put at 
4 rs. a log. Taking the annual out-turn both to the Menam and the Salween 
at 100,000 logs, the royalty will amount to 400,000 rs., say $120,000, making 
a total government revenue of $199,200. This is, roughly speaking, an 
average of the annual revenue. The export duty for 1892-1893 was larger 
than usual, but, on the other hand, the royalty was calculated only in full- 
size timber. In 1895, 64,799 ^^S^ were exported, as against 71,500 in 1894. 

Detailed statistics concerning the export of teakwood from Siam for the 
years 1895 and 1896 are as follows: 

1895. 1896. 

Kinds of Teak. Piculs. Value. Piculs. Value. 

Planks . . . . . . 61,631 $115,643 66,084 $100,413 

Logs, ist quality .... 201,676 344.030 231,509 47o,759 

Logs, 2d quality . . . .690,408 917,909 511,592 686,623 

Totals 953.715 $1,377,582 809,185 $1,257,795 

Reduced to tons from piculs (a picul equals 133K ^bs. avoirdupois), we 
have 56,768 tons for 1895 and 48,170 tons for 1896. 

Average prices were as follows in 1896: For first-class logs, $36.49 per 
ton; and for first-class planks, $38.93 per ton. 

The product of 1896 was exported to the following countries and ports: 

Tons. Value. 

Singapore, in part for transshipment 2,521 $66,500 

Hong Kong, in part for transshipment to Japan and 

America 9,496 248,500 

Bombay (mostly second-class wood) 13,000 309,500 

Europe and other countries 23,153 633,295 

Total 48,170 $1,257,795 

Mineral Wealth. 

The mineral resources of Siam are extensive and varied, though com- 
paratively little ore is extracted, and then only in small quantities. Gold is 
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found in many of the provinces. It is mined at Kabin, Batong and Wattana 
(all between Bangkok and Lake Tonle-Sap) and in the Malay Peninsula. 
It is also washed from the Mekong at Luang Prabang, Mong-kai and Lakhon. 
Concessions have been granted to many mining companies. The leading 
gold mining company is in French hands. Tin is mined near Kanburi and 
Rajabusi (in the valley of the Meklong) and in the Malay Peninsula. At 
present but one concession has been granted a tin mining company. Ruby 
and sapphire mines are found in the provinces of Battambong and Chanta- 
bun, and at Chieng-kong in the Shan states. Coal is found throughout the 
Malay Peninsula, principally at Bandon and Paklan. In addition to these 
minerals, there are plain evidences of the presence of lead, copper, iron, zinc, 
manganese, antimony and quicksilver on the border ranges of the Korat 
plateau. A little silver is also extracted at Chiengmai, in the upper valley 
of the Meping. 

Industries. 

Siam has as yet no large ox important industriesi although progress is 
being made in this direction. The manufacture pf silk and cotton cloth, of 
gold and silverware, and of pottery, porcelain and cabinet ware has long 
been carried on to some extent in native fashion, but no regular factories 
exist. Boat-building is a more important industry, owing to the great and 
constant demand for small river boats and sailing vessels. The network of 
rivers and canals upon which Siam's products are brought to market swarms 
with all manner of small craft. There, are several shipyards modeled after 
European establishments of this kind. 

The most important industry, although of comparatively recent- devel- 
opment, is that which has been called into existence by the exportation of 
rice and teakwood, and consists of the operations of steam rice and saw mills. 
Rice for home consumption among the Siamese is still largely prepared after 
the primitive and slow method in use for centuries, although in many 
instances the hand rice mill is employed. For the preparation of rice for 
export, however, specially built steam rice mills, equipped with circular, 
centrifugal and centripedal rice separators and other appliances of latest 
improved patterns, are employed. Of these steam rice mills there were 
thirty-three in Siam in 1896, with a total capacity of 8,453,333 pounds of rice 
per day. Twenty-six of them were located in the city of Bangkok, three in 
Samsoun, and the rest in Paklat and Patrin. All but four of the mills are 
operated by Chinese firms; two are in the hands of Germans, and one each 
in the hands of French and English proprietors. At present a consider- 
able portion of the rice for home consumption is cleaned at the steam rice 
mills, and there is a constant demand for more mills. That there is room 
for their increase may be judged from the fact that Siam would be able to 
multiply her production of rice several times without exhausting her acreage 
of tillable soil. 

There were in existence in 1896 five steam sawmills in Bangkok, owned 
by British firms and used for the purpose of preparing teakwood for market. 
Besides these steam sawmills, with a total capacity of 200 tons per day, 
there were some forty operated by hand, with a capacity of about 5 tons 
each per day. While the production of teakwood cannot be largely in- 
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creased without destroying the permanent source of supply, there is room 
for more steam sawmills, as these, when operated more economically, must 
supplant the hand sawmills. They will also be useful in preparing rose- 
wood, ebony, sapan-woods, etc. , as the demand for these increases. 

The Railways of Slam. 

The future of Siam depends largely upon the progress of its railway 
enterprises and the consequent exploitation of its immense agricultural and 
mineral resources. A knowledge of these facts has prompted European 
enterprise and capital pitomptly to hasten to the spot, and the result is that 
Siam's enlightened government has granted numerous concessions for rail- 
ways and other undertakings. Up to the present time two lines are in actual 
operation, and the prospects for more railroads are very bright. 

The pioneer road (gauge, 3. 28083 feet), running from the mouth of the 
Menam River, a distance of twelve miles, was formally opened on April 1 1 , 
1893.: It is a private enterprise, and although the traffic is almost exclusively 
confined to passengers, it has paid dividends from the start upon its capital 
of J 1 20,000. 

The, Bangkok-Korat Railway (gauge, 4 feet 6 inches),, the second line 
put in operation, was begun in 1892, at an estimated cost of $4,800,000, the 
entire, length being 170 miles. The only competitors for the work were 
British ^nd. German, and the former succeeded in obtaining the contract. 
Up to 1895 everything proceeded satisfactorily, and all materials were brought 
from Englaud. Disputes arising between the contractor and the Siamese 
Govemtpent, the latter undertook the further prosecution of the work in 
August, ^896; and by the middle of 1897, under German management, the 
road was opened for traffic as faras.Ayuthia, a distance of 44 miles. A short 
time thereafter 34 miles more were opened to Geng Koi. The work has now 
reached the most difficult, and unhealthy, portion of the line — the extensive 
belt of dense forest and rocky country which separates the Menam valley 
from the Korat plain — and it is reported that there is considerable mortality 
amongst the Chinese coolies employed there. During 1897 and up to the 
end of June, 1898, 1,000,000 cubic metres (about 35,000,000 cubic feet) of 
earthworks and 50,000 cubic metres (about 1,750,000 cubic feet) of rock had 
been done, and the Director-General expresses the hope to finish the earth- 
work and rock work over the entire line by the end of 1898. Culverts and 
bridges have been completed up to 150 kilometres (94 miles) from Bangkok, 
and they are now being constructed beyond to Korat. Latest information 
shows that the road is divided into nine sections, each section being in charge 
of competent engineers, with the central administration of the entire royal 
railroad department in charge of K. Bettige, C. E., formerly Royal Prussian 
Councillor of Public Works. 

As already stated, numerous concessions for other railway enterprises 
have been granted. Among these is a line from Singgora, 200 miles south 
of Bangkok, to Kedah, 40 miles north of Penang, on the west coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, for which surveys were completed in October, 1892. It 
will be 200 miles long and tap rich mineral regions. Another projected line 
is to run from Bangkok to Ratburi and Petcharburee, a distance of 100 miles, 
which may be extended and made to form a link in the proposed Siam- 
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China line. A line to Anghin, 40 miles southeast from Bangkok, and possi- 
bly on to Chantabun, 150 miles; another to Petriew, about 40 miles, and 
other shorter routes, are also mentioned among the probabilities. 

Siam's Foreign Trade. 

The total value of the foreign trade of Bangkok (which represents almost 
the whole foreign trade of Siam) in 1896 amounted to 151,407,240, as against 
$44,665,211 in 1895 (silver). Of this trade (1896) exports were 130,362,912 
and imports $21,044,328. That the trade of this port is rapidly increasing is 
shown by comparison with the returns of 1892, when the total was $19,509,269, 
of which exports were $10,084,077 and imports $9,425, 192. Rice is by far the 
principal item in the exports. The most of it is shipped to Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Europe and Brazil. A small amount only goes direct to the 
United States, but a considerable quantity is resold in Hong Kong to Ameri- 
can buyers. 

The rice of Siam is of a good quality, and the demand for it is destined 
to increase. The total exports in 1896 amounted to a value of $20,957,043 
(silver). 

Teakwood, the next export in value after rice, was exported to the value 
of $2,598,073. This is purchased in large quantities for shipbuilding, and 
the British navy is an important consumer of the best classes of the wood. 

Of the total imports, textile fabrics represent the largest class, the great 
bulk of which comes from Europe. 

Unfortunately, neither Siamese nor American statistics show the direct 
commercial intercourse between the two countries. The exports from the 
United States, however, are very insignificant. According to the United 
States statistics, our total exports to "Arabia, Persia and Siam** in 1896 
amounted only to a value of $242,129, of which $117,845 represented mineral 
oil. 
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The following tables give a list of the imports and exports of Siam from 
January i to December 31, 1896, valued in Mexican dollars, as reported by 
the customs. The approximate gold value can be obtained readily by divid- 
ing by 2, equal to the average rate for the year of 50 cents: 



Imports. 



ARTICIvES. 

Brass and copper ware 

Biscuits 

Betelnut 

Cloth, Turkey-red . 

Cloth, long 

Cambrics 

Canvas 

Chowls 

Corrugated iron . . . 

Cutlery 

Copper sheeting . . . 

Copper coins 

Cartridges 

Crockery ware .... 

Cloth boxes 

Candles 

Coal 

Charcoal 

Cocoanut 

Cigars 

Dynamite 

Dates 

Earthenware ..... 

Fancy goods 

Firecrackers 

Firewood 

Flour 

Fruit 

Gold leaf 

Glassware 

Gunny bags 

Gold paper 

Garlic, salt 

Hardware 

Hats 

Iron 

Jewelry 

Joss paper 

Joss sticks 

Linen 

Lead 

Liquors and wines . . 
Muslin and jaconet . . 
Madapollams .... 

Machinery 

Mattings 

Mat bags 

Matches 

Medicine 



Value 
Mex. I 

210,635 

49i396 

110,589 

62,127 

8,984 

2,497 
21,407 

827,383 
96,148 

41,438 

15,631 

439,940 

1,256 

172,733 

19,115 

11,439 

71,235 
48,789 

145.786 

24,048 

12,845 

21,404 

43.961 
7,26*1 

75,700 
5.408 

109,597 
159.948 

1,035,956 
. .84,205 

722,136 

942 

130,217 

314.956 
101,362 

42,366 
101,228 

48,149 

60,328 
3,829 

30,263 

243,568 

19,501 
17,268 

297,055 

90,574 

9,631 
224,840 

81,757 



ARTICI.ES. 



Molasses 

Miscellaneous ... 

Oil, kerosene 

Oil, lamp 

Oil, castor 

Opium 

Piece goods, colored . 

Prints and chintzes . . 

Piece goods, miscella- 
neous 

Paper 

Personal use, provisions 
and articles for, duty 
free 

Planks 

Rifles and ammunition 

Shirtings, white . . . 

Shirtings, gray . . . . 

Silk piece goods . . . 

Silk crapes 

Silk chowls 

Silk trousers 

Silk, raw 

Silverware 

Steel 

Shipchandlery .... 

Shoes 

Sugar 

Twist, white 

Twist, red 

Twist, colored .... 

Thread, gold 

Thread, silk 

Thread, cotton .... 

Treasure 

Tin 

Tiles 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Umbrellas 

Vermicelli 

Vegetables 

Woolen goods .... 

Wax, bees 

Zinc sheeting 



Value 
Mex. I 

55,667 
2,040,497 

548,657 
207,751 

68,517 
999,315 
138,252 
444,914 

771,293 
91,515 



165,093 

65,801 

2,556 

64 1 ; 285 

214,538 

563,326 

201,104 

69,238 

20,087 

18,172 

9,754 

27,113 

138,915 

49.983 

397,079 
138,912 

84,711 

246,287 

13,212 

11,065 

24,840 

5,542,517 
9,100 

10,971 

51,794 
65,701 
99,626 
58,036 
41,701 

37,924 
53,018 

27,673 



Total 21,044,328 

= Gold . . .$10,522,164 
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Exports. 



Value 

ARTIC1,ES Mex. | 

Angrai bark 540 

Agillawood 5,943 

Armadillo skins . . . 1,807 

Ashes 3»9i8 

Betelnut 2,417 

Buffalo and cow bones 19,344 

Buffalo and cow horns 44,334 

Buffalo and cow hides 294,436 

Buffalo and cow hoofs 598 

Beche de mer 54 

Birds' nests 175,458 

Buffaloes ....... 3,000 

Bullocks 460,294 

Cardamoms, bastard 25,783 

Cardamoms, best . . . 14,220 

Cutch 1,762 

Chillies 696 

Cleaned cotton ... 9,539 

Cotton, uncleaned ... 24,3^0 

Chunam 99,000 

Cinnamon 48 

Cardamom, husk meal 237,460 

Deer horns, old .... 3,097 

Deer horns, soft . . . I3,i44 

Deer sinews 2,583 

Deer hides, fine .... 7,783 

Deer hides, common 1,788 
Diamonds and precious 

stones 16,230 

Ebony 125,638 

Elephant hides .... 148 

Elephant bones .... 276 

Eggs 3,976 

Fish, Plahaang .... 349.653 

Fish maws 3 

Fish, Platoo 88,530 

Fish, salt 149,387 

Gamboge 19,162 

Gum-benjamin .... 24,852 

Gum Damar 5,852 

Gold 17,793 

Hide cuttings 3,284 

Hemp 348 

Horses 950 

Ivory 25,702 

Indigo 108 

Krachi wood 2,112 

Krabow seed 2,475 

Kingfisher feathers . . 2,129 

IvOtus seed 12,490 

Leather 5,316 

Meat, salt 28,302 

Mussels, dried .... 193,290 

Mangrove bark .... 1,122 

Melon seed 343 



ARTICIvES 



Mexican dollars 
Niger seed 
Onions . . 
Plasalit 
Pungtalai seed 
Pepper . . 
Peas .... 
Pampelmos . 
Prawns, dried 
Pots, empty 
Pans, iron 
Ponies . . . 
Rice .... 
Rice, broken 
Rice, paddy 
Rhinoceros horns 
Rhinoceros hides 

Rubies 

Ray skins . . . 
Sapanwood . . . 
Shark fins, black 
Shark fins, white 
Stick-lac . 
Sugar . . 
Salt . . 
Snake skins 
Silk, raw . 
Sundries . 
Turtle shells 
Tiger skins 
Tiger bones 
Tiger glue 
Teel seeds 
Teak scantling 
Tamarind 
Teak shingles 
Teak boards 
Teak squares 
Teak planks 
Teak timber 
Teak log ends 
Teak staves 
Tobacco 
Tallow . 
Torches 
Tin . . 
Tea . . 
Teak butt-ends 
Wood, rose . 
Wood, iron . 
Wood, padoo 
Wood, yellow 

Total . . . 
= Gold 



Value 
Mex. $ 

1,965,906 
10,919 

34.519 
77,856 

12 

276,748 

4,629 

728 

1,032 

9»035 
624 

608 

20,957,043 

214,945 

39,468 

15,296 

9 
:2o,ooo 

18 

67»993 
136 

380 

110,729 

82,161 

16,192 

165 
62,897 

880,389 

583 
579 
936 

13 
73,676 
22,299 

5.951 

82,487 

8,646 

941,519 
200,826 

1,373.246 

11,661 

5,626 

9,460 

447 

96 

45.720 

1,368 

1,744 
163,907 

330 

28,067 

421 

30,362,912 
$15,181,456 
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Direct Trade with the United States. 

The customs records of Siam are so kept and published that it is abso- 
lutely impossible to give a correct list of what is imported from the United 
States with a statement of amounts and values. It is, however, reported 
that the following articles are imported in greater or less quantities: 

Flour comes almost solely from the United States, and the demand 
could be easily quadrupled by pushing the market. A few years ago it was 
claimed that in a rice country like this flour would not be popular. Present 
experience proves the opposite. 

Kerosene oil imports are suffering from the severe competition of 
Sumatra oils and cheaper Russian grades. There was a few 5^ears ago a 
common practice among Chinese of taking a tin of American oil, emptying 
out half, filling with Russian oil, and then using the other half in the same 
way, finally selling two tins as pure American oil, whereas each tin con- 
tained only half of that quality. The greater part of this illicit trade has 
recently been stopped. 

Machine Oil. — The trade in this has recently been started and bids fair 
to control the market. The American product is of a very high grade and 
is becoming popular in the large rice and saw mills and other establishments 
having considerable machinery. 

Sewing Machines. — The American product rules the market, and 
fresh invoices are constantly required to meet the demand. 

Lamps, shovels and tools were imported in small quantities from 
the United States, but the prices are a little too high for this market. 

Clocks and watches have always stood well, and, were the cheaper 
grades pushed more, the demand could be readily doubled. 

Machinery and Engines. — Some high-class machinery for the elec- 
tric tramways has been imported from America, including engines for the 
power house and rolling stock for the traflSc. 

Electric fans, typewriting machines, etc., have arrived in small 
but increasing quantities, and bid fair to become quite popular. 

Bicycles have not yet conquered Bangkok, but with the improvement 
of roads and a special effort to introduce the wheel which has not yet been 
exerted, the American article, with its combined lightness, strength and 
cheapness, should be in demand. Several small consignments arrived during 
the past year and found a fair market. 

Cotton drills and shirtings have been imported in small amounts. 
The quality suits, but the prices are underbid by the English quotations. 

Medicines, drugs and chemicals were purchased in America in 
larger amounts last year than for some years before, and seem to have met 
with a good sale. 

Beer from San Francisco, Portland and Seattle has become quite popular 
and is being imported in greater quantities. Some brands tried were not 
suited to the tropics — not being properly prepared; but those now coming 
seem, with their peculiar lightness and freshness, to be much liked by both 
foreigners and natives. 

Ginseng is in demand among the large Chinese population, but most of 
it comes through Chinese houses in Hong Kong. 

3 
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Canned or tinned goods of all varieties are being introduced, but are 
not pushed. There is no reason why a large demand for all of the reliable 
classes of American canned products should not be created. American milk 
is easily in the lead, as well as certain classes of meat, salmon, lobster, fete. 
Butter and cheese, carefully placed in tins or small glass or enameled jars, 
would surely compete favorably, if put on the market, with the Australian, 
Danish and Canadian products. 

Articles not imported to any extent but in which, a good trade might 
be developed, if pushed, are wire nails, mining and milling machinery, 
agricultural implements, dredging apparatus, pumps, metal building sup- 
plies, plain and barbed wire, piece goods, bunting and flag material, 
fancy goods, rubber goods, wines and brandies, bicycles, electrical supplies, 
printing presses and outfits (including type), leather, novelties of all kinds, 
carriage and harness supplies — provided, of course, the competition of 
Europe was met on such a basis that the difference in price would not drive 
away the buyer. 

Exports to the United States are principally rice, pepper and teak; but 
through Hong Kong and Singapore twenty times as much is sent as direct 
from Bangkok. Other exports through these ports include hides, buffalo 
horns, ivory, ebony, rosewood, gum-benjamin, stick-lac, rubies and curios. 

Imports According to Countries. 

Having treated specifically the trade with the United States, it will 
doubtless prove of interest to discuss the principal imports with reference 
to the countries from which they come. In this way American exporters 
can have a more satisfactory conception of the competition they must meet 
and of the present control of the Siamese market. 

Cotton Goods. — In 1896, as in 1895, most of the white and gray shirt- 
ings and drills were of English manufacture. Owing to the low rate of 
exchange of the rupee, India T cloths, shirtings, etc., have risen in price 
considerably, thus rendering the import very difficult, and naturally decreas- 
ing it heavily, as European makes could be imported more cheaply. Drills 
were also imported from Holland, but the import of Dutch shirtings has 
almost ceased. 

From America were imported a few gray shirtings and drills, which 
proved to be of very good quality, and which are likely to be great com- 
petitors of English manufacturers in case prices are on the same basis as 
those. 

Yarns. — ^This line is a prominent English article, as the greater portion 
of the white and colored yams and twists were imported from England. 

Switzerland had a fair share in the yarn import, as considerable quan- 
tities, chiefly of dyed red yarns and other colored yarns, found their way 
into this market. It is said that the import of Swiss goods will probably 
increase in the coming year, as they are much liked by the local dealers. 
Holland red yarns have almost disappeared, and only small shipments of 
Belgian red yarns come every now and then to the market. 

The import from Great Britain in colored and woven articles has increased 
heavily, as these goods could be bought there cheaper than anywhere else. 
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Nevertheless, the import from Switzerland and Holland was worthy of note, 
especially of woven gpods. 

The principal articles of printed goods from England were chowls 
(paleys), sarongs, prints and handkerchiefs; of woven goods, packamas, 
papoons, sarongs, articles of native dress, etc. 

Switzerland sent paleys in extensive quantities, and almost the same 
articles as England with the exception of prints. A large business was done 
in Swiss Turkey-red cloths, which rule this market and against which 
England so far cannot compete successfully. 

Holland sent papoons, packamas, Turkey-red cloths, etc,, but not in 
large quantities. 

Indian chowls are still imported in considerable amounts. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the coming year will show a decrease, as the rupee 
1 ate renders prices very high. 

Singlets. — The import from Spain increased heavily in 1896. The quan- 
tity was estimated at about 24,000 dozens. The quality of these singlets was 
rather inferior, but as the prices were cheap they could be sold easily and 
profitably. Spain tries now to manufacture good qualities, but it is quite 
likely these cannot compete successfully with German, French and Swiss 
makes, which were likewise imported in large orders. The import from 
England was very small, as the quality proved too good for the market. 

Cotton blankets were mostly imported via Singapore from England. 
This business is not done direct, as Singapore firms contract for a great bulk 
of goods, which makes it impossible for Bangkok firms to compete favorably. 
This relates, however, only to the coolie blankets. Better qualities were 
imported from Germany and France. German cotton goods were shawls, 
trouserings, ganellas, flannels, Spanish stripes, etc. There were only a few 
woolens imported, such as light tweeds, mousseline, etc., from England and 
Germany. 

Silks, as usual, were mostly imported from China, with small quantities 
from France (sateens especially). Half silks were imported from France, 
Switzerland and Germany, and are used here for panungs, packamas and 
sarongs. 

Hardware of many kinds was imported from China, viz. : iron pans, 
pots, padlocks, etc. From Germany came especially cutlery in large 
amounts, nails, steel in bars, saws and files. 

From England came corrugated iron, yellow metal, lead, tin sheets, 
iron buckets, etc. 

From America came chiefly shovels, axes and other tools. 

Railway Materials and Machinery, etc.— Large quantities of rail- 
way materials for the Korat Railway came from England and Germany. 
Many rice-mill plants of British manufacture were imported in 1896. Some 
bridge material came from Belgium and one rice-mill plant from France. 

Copper coins for the Siamese Government came in large quantities 
from Germany. 

Chemicals were mostly imported from America, England and Germany, 
Chemicals for rice mills were all of English manufacture. 
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India rubber goods, etc., were largely imported from Germany. 
Small quantities of asbestos sheets came from America. 

Soap and Perfumery. — Soap in bars was imported principally from 
England, which likewise had a large share in perfumery. From Germany 
were imported considerable quantities of cheap goods, and from France came 
better quantities. 

Eathenware and porcelain came chiefly from China for native use. 
Porcelain in small quantities came from Germany and common earthenware 
from England and Belgium. 

• Glassware was mostly of German and Belgian manufacture. Colored 
glassware (vases, flasks, etc.) was of Austrian manufacture. 

Lamps were, for a great part, of German make, but America furnished 
especially Hitchcock lamps. 

Clocks were mostly of American and German manufacture, while small 
quantities came from England. 

Watches were largely imported from Switzerland, both silver and 
nickel grades. 

Paper, as usual, in large quantities (Joss paper) was imported from 
China. Germany and Belgium furnished writing and note paper of all de- 
scriptions, and Austria sent chiefly printing paper. 

Cement. — English cement ruled the market, but considerable quantities 
of the Hong Kong make were used. A small shipment of the Japanese 
product was not appreciated, as it was of a very inferior quality. 

Paints and oils were principally imported from England, including 
the cheapest and the best. 

Anilin dyes were chiefly of German manufacture. 

Sewing machine imports improved, and the only saleable machines 
were American varieties. 

Rope. — ^The import of Russian and English made rope was very small, 
as the Indian, Hong Kong and Manila products proved to be much cheaper. 

Hats. — Felt hats of a common quality were imported extensively from 
Italy and Germany. Better felts came from England and Belgium. Straw 
hats came from Switzerland and Germany. Panama hats were from France 
and Switzerland. The latter are much liked by the native population and 
high prices were paid for them — up to lo ticals each, or I3.25 gold. 

Preserves were chiefly imported from England, France, Germany and 
America. 

Flour was imported in large amounts, and increasing quantities of 
canned goods, from America. 

Brandy, — Large importations of very cheap brandy came from Ger- 
many; better kinds were from France. One house, for instance, imported 
last year about 1000 cases of French brandy, which was sold at 22 ticals 
{$7 gold) per case. German brandies cost about 8/9 ticals ($2.50 — $1, gold) 
per case. 

Beer. — German beer was imported in large quantities. English stout is 
likewise in the favor of the natives. Towards the end of the year shipments 
of American beer came to the market, which found ready buyers. 

Matches. — The import from Europe has almost ceased, and Japanese 
matches, which are much cheaper, rule the market. 
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Commercial Conditions. 

Trade is well organized in Bangkok. Banking facilities are excellent, 
and it is as easy to negotiate drafts or bills of exchange on any important 
city of the world as in London or New York. There are two large banks — 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation and the Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia and China — both having agents in the leading cities of 
the United States. The wholesale importing and exporting trade is in the 
hands of- large European and Chinese houses, but there are a score or more 
of lesser firms that do considerable importing, and in turn sell to thousands 
of Chinese and native retail traders. 

The large houses are strongly capitalized, well conducted, and always 
ready to deal with American exporters if the latter give them sufficient in- 
-ducement. Bangkok is a commercial capital, a centre of distribution to and 
the market of at least 5,000,000 people. No American merchant need think 
for a moment that he is entering an uncultivated or doubtful field of trade. 
He will find facilities in Bangkok equal to those of Yokohama, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Singapore. The Siamese Government imposes far less 
restrictions on trade than many other lands, and, individually as a people, 
treats foreigners with kindness and respect, whether their negotiations limit 
them to Bangkok or compel them to travel far into the interior. It is cer- 
tainly to Siam's credit that an ordinary foreign traveler can go all over the 
kingdom without a passport, and be treated with consideration. 

Division of Interests. 

With regard to the present control of trade and various enterprises 
according to different nationalities, it may be said that, exclusive of Asiatics, 
the English come first, the Germans next, then the Danes, followed by the 
French, Americans, Italians, Belgians, Dutch, Japanese, Swiss, Austrians 
and Norwegians; but the English have a long lead and more interests than 
all the others combined. They control the two main steamship lines that 
run to Hong Kong and Singapore, the three leading teakwood companies, 
several of the largest rice mills, two fully established banks, three daily 
newspapers, three large importing and exporting wholesale houses, several 
important retailing firms, one or two mining companies, and form the largest 
proportion of foreigners in the employ of the Siamese Government. The 
Germans control several large importing and exporting firms, rice mills and 
wholesale-retailing establishments. The number of German steamers that 
enter the port shows signs of increasing. Germans are employed to manage 
the Government railroads and the post office. The Danes control one of the 
chief importing and exporting houses (Det Ostasiatiske Corapagni), and 
have announced a new steamship line to run to Bangkok and other Asiatic 
ports from Copenhagen. The Siamese navy has been built up and is directed 
by Danish officers. The French own a line of steamers running from 
Bangkok to Saigon, and have just established a bank. They are also 
heavily interested in mining operations. The largest importing and ship- 
ping firm is under French jurisdiction, but the stock is mainly held by the 
English, while the management of the firm's affairs is in German hands — 
somewhat of an anomaly, but a most successful one. 
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Americans own two of the principal drug and pharmacy establishments, 
one of which would be a credit in its arrangements to an American city. 
The only dental and three of th€ medical offices belong to Americans. The 
management and majority of stock of the Electric Lighting Company, which 
has an exclusive concession for Bangkok, are in their, hands. A few other 
schemes promoted by them may yet materialize, but the great opportunity 
and need is a strong American general importing and exporting house with 
extensive and reliable connections in the United States. The only Americans 
in the Government employ are three doctors and one civil engineer. The 
Belgians and Japanese have shown their appreciation of the importance of 
the field by recently sending fully accredited diplomatic and consular repre- 
sentatives. There is quite a colony of Belgians in the Government Depart- 
ments of Justice and the Interior. The Italians own some retail establish- 
ments, while several experts are emplo3red by the Government in various 
departments. The Swiss have one growing importing firm, the Austrians 
slight interests, and the Norwegians own most of ' the sailing ships that visit 
Bangkok. In all, there are nearly looo Europeans and Americans in Siam, 
of whom about two-thirds dwell in Bangkok. The English far outnumber 
other nationalities. 

The Missionaries. 

The Americans number nearly 150. The missionaries make up more 
than half of those and are doing excellent work, despite a certain class of 
superficial criticism that is hurled at them now and then. The relations of 
the missionaries with the Government are most agreeable, and the latter has 
uniformly maintained a cordial attitude towards the formers' efforts. The 
missionary question may not pertain directly to commerce and trade, but it 
is worthy of remark that did American business interests unite and work for 
their upbuilding in foreign lands as do the missionary interests, we would be 
leaders instead of tail-enders in the fight for the world's commercial 
supremacy. 

Business Methods in Siam. 

Business in Siam follows very closely the same general lines that it does 
in the United States and Europe. The houses which do the bulk of import- 
ing are reliable and the banking or exchange facilities are first-class. 

It must be borne in mind that the currency of Siam is silver, with all its 
attendant and disturbing fluctuations, hence it is advisable to give firms — if 
they ask or desire it — a little time in taking up bills of exchange. 

If consignments are sent, they should not be large enough to prove a 
drug on the market; for, while Bangkok's demands are large in the course of 
a year, things are not usually taken up with a rush. In filling orders or 
consigning, the exporter should make sure that no "sharper" is dealing 
with him. It must always be remembered that Siam is a tropical country, 
and goods must be selected and packed with reference thereto. Damp heat, 
ever present, quickly does its harmful work unless proper protection is 
taken. Again, Bangkok is a long distance from New York or San Fran- 
cisco, and boxes and barrels that would suffice for an ordinary journey 
require extra strength to reach the Far East. 
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The local market of Siatn does not care so much for quality as for 
cheapness. Cheap goods, as a rule, find a quicker sale. 

There is no preference for American goods, except among a few that 
know quality when they see it. The demand is for the cheapest product, 
no matter by whom it is made. American merchants must fight for every 
market in foreign lands as they do for every market in the United States. If 
they do, they will succeed. 

A large proportion of orders is placed in and received through Singa- 
pore and Hong Kong, especially by the Chinese importers, who constitute 
such an important section of Bangkok's merchants. For this reason it 
would be well for American exporters to have agents in those two distrib- 
uting centres, which are on the great direct trade routes, and which they 
can reach almost as cheaply as their European competitors. 

The Bangkok market is fond of bright qolors in clothing and cloth, of 
novelties in all lines, and of that general mass of varied products which is 
hard to class, but whose chief characteristics are cheapness and short life. 

Flans for the Future. 

Plans for the future in Siam include extensive waterworks and sewerage 
systems, which will probably be controlled and constructed by European 
engineers and contractors, as Americans have not appeared on the market. 
Aside from these plans there are rumors rife of more railroads, tramways, and 
extensions of the present telegraph and telephone systems. u-i. . 

Great improvements, material as well as political and sof lal, will be 
inaugurated. Prominent engineers, capitalists and promoters c ■ one scheme 
and another may be expected to gather in Bangkok, in the hope that, as A 
result of the king*s European journey, there will be new concessions 
granted of value and importance; but, judging from the past, among them, 
it is feared, there will be no Americans except those already resident in Siam 
and havitig interests there. 

Telegraph extensions include new lines into the interior and a subma- 
rine cable from the mainland to the island of Koli-si-Chang, the outside 
harbor of Bangkok. 

The new railway of 150 miles to Korat from Bangkok is not yet com- 
pleted, but open for about 100 miles of its length Other railroad projects, 
including lines to Chiengmai, in the far north; Petcharburee, to the south- 
west; Pachim and Petriew, to the east, and Anghin, to the southeast, are 
much discussed, and, if built, will add to the prosperity of Siam. The prin- 
cipal means of travel and transportation are now, as for long ages in the past, 
afforded by the numerous rivers and intersecting canals. One or two new 
canals have recently been constructed by private companies, but the Gov- 
ernment is woefully lax in dredging and keeping open the old ones. An 
enterprising American company operating several medium-sized dredgers of 
the latest style should be able to make many contracts that would cause 
them to pay well as a permanent investment. There is not a dredger in 
Siam that can do one-tenth of the work in a day that is now done by the 
American machines of latest pattern. 
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Need of American Houses. 

The Siamese customs returns, as well as ours, do not show the majority 
of American exports as coming direct. In most instances they are bought 
and sold either through Hong Kong or Singapore, while a considerable por- 
tion is bought in Europe through agents of the firms located in Bangkok. 
Were there large American importing and exporting firms in Bangkok, it is 
quite probable that the major part of such goods would come direct. 

There should be an excellent opening for an American exporting and 
importing house in Bangkok. There is perhaps no better field in any Asiatic 
port between Vladivostock and Batavia. 

Not one American steamer, ship, private yacht, or even gunboat visited 
Bangkok in the whole year of 1896, and the entire responsibility of showing 
the flag and jogging the Siamese memory with the fact that the Stars and 
Stripes really exist devolved on the American Consulate. 

In Bangkok, as everywhere,- the British flag is most prominent — a con- 
stant evidence of that spirit of enterprise which even the most cynical 
Anglophobes must admire. 

I 

Communication with the United States. 

The regular means of comnmnication with the United States are through 
Hong Kong and Singapore. First-class steamers, averaging 800 to 1200 tons, 
ply almost daily between Bangkok and the above-named ports: Exports 
shipped from the United States via New York can come direct to Singapore 
and be transshipped there to Bangkok. There are two steamers a month 
leaving New York for Singapore and the Far East. Several transatlantic 
companies have also lines running to Singapore and beyond. Goods should 
be marked transshipped at Singapore when sent to Bangkok. Pacific coast 
shipments come via Hong Kong, and should be marked transshipped there. 
Therefore only one transfer is required from the Atlantic or Pacific sea- 
boards to Bangkok. Letters going direct commonly require forty to forty- 
five days, and three months are needed for replies. Freight shipments 
would probably average sixty to eighty days in reaching Bangkok, unless 
given quick despatch, when the time might be reduced to forty-five to 
seventy days. Bangkok has telegraphic connections with the outside world, 
and all firms use the established codes. Freight rates have decreased during 
the last two years, but have not reached a sufficiently low point to materially 
aid American shippers. Commercial travelers require no licenses here, and, 
as Bangkok would be the only port visited, no passports; still they should 
be fully and properly accredited. Siam has so little merchant marine that 
it is not worthy of note. Quarantine regulations are temporary, enacted 
and enforced as occasion demands. There is no discrimination against 
American vessels, and there are no tariff charges other than those provided 
for in the treaties — the average duty on imports being only three per cent, 
ad valorem, except five per cent, on wines, etc. There are no patent, copy- 
right or trademark laws in Siam, but a foreigner may be liable under extra- 
territorial jurisdiction for infringement of international treaties. There is 
no law requiring goods to be marked so as to show the country of origin or 
manufacture. 
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An Interoceanlc Canal and the Far East. 

Competition for trade in the Far Bast is constantly becoming more in- 
tense. The Far East is on the eve of great material and moral development, 
and the opportunity for American manufacturers and exporters is great. 
England, Germany, France and Austria are seeking to control the trade, 
and the United States should strive to enter the market. 

The greatest need of the manufacturers and exporters of America in 
their effort to control a fair share of the commerce and trade of the Far East 
is an interoceanic canal. The importance of either the Nicaragua or Panama 
enterprise in this trade can hardly be overestimated. To enable American 
shippers and exporters to land goods in successful competition with the 
European countries, or even with the great progress and advance being 
made by Japan, the canal is of first importance. There is but poor prospect 
of America securing any great share of trade in the Far East until some 
shorter route is obtained. 

Through the Suez Canal merchants of Liverpool, Bremen, Hamburg 
and Marseilles, in shipping goods to the Far East, have the advantage of 
from 2500 to 3500 miles and six to nine days* time over American exporters. 

If there were an interoceanic canal, New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and Baltimore- would be nearer by water route than the European cities 
named to all points north of Hong Kon^, such as Shanghai, Tientsin, Kobe, 
Yokohama and Vladivostock. To cities south of Hong Kong, as Saigon, 
Singapore, Batavia, etc., the American cities would be on an equality, as fkr 
as distance is concerned, with the European cities. To Australian cities. 
New Zealand and the Pacific Islands, and the western coast of South America, 
American merchants would be nearer than their European rivals. 

The early opening of the canal would be of immeasurable importance 
to the American merchants. The competition is becoming so keen, and 
such footings are being secured by European nations in the Far East trade, 
that it may cost more to regain lost trade tha^i to build up trade now with 
the aid given by an interoceanic canal. 

Siamese Money, Weights and Measures. 

Money. — The monetary unit of Siam is the TiCAi,, which is worth 60 

cents of a Mexican dollar and goes up or down in gold value, as the Mexican 

dollar rises or falls. The Mexican dollar being worth 50 cents in the United 

States, it follows that the Siamese ticai^ is worth 30 cents in our money. A 

TiCAi, in Siam is equal to 4 sai^ungs, 8 kuangs or 32 phais. 

• Weights. — The Siamese chang is equal to two Chinese catties, and 

consequently equivalent to 2% lbs. avoirdupois. The entire table of Siamese 

weights is as follows: 

4 BAHT make i tami^ung 

20TAMIvUNG " I CHANG 

50 CHANG " r HAPH 

100 HAPH ** I P*AHRAH 

Measures. — The Siamese liquid measure (government standard) is as 

follows: 

4 CHAUK make i k'anahn, or cocoanut shell (capable of holding 

830 tamarind seeds ) ; 
20 k'anahn make i tang, or wooden bucket. 
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The dry measure is as follows: 

830 TAMARIND SEEDS make I K'ANAHN 

25 K'ANAHN *• I SAT, or bamboo basket 

80 SAT " I KWIEN, or cart. 

In measuring rice, etc., the kwien is equal to 46.875 English bushels. 
In transactions where the bucket (or tang) is used the rule is: 

20 K'ANAHN make i tang 
100 TANG '* I KWiENi or cart. 

Liquids are also often measured in this way, but are more generally sold by 
weight, especially in large quantities. 



Bangkok Commercial Directory. 

These lists are presented in order to assist as far as possible in the 
movement for trade extension in Siam. They have been compiled in part 
from ^reports by the firms themselves and in part from the latest avail- 
able directories. While they may be accepted as substantially reliable, no 
responsibility is assumed for their correctness. 

There are filed in the Philadelphia Commercial Museum full statements 
of the business carried on by nearly every house of importance in Siam. 
The substance of this information will be placed at the disposal of any 
responsible applicant desirous of using it in making new connections, 
thereby extending American trade with Siam. 

Bankd. 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 
Banque de I'lndo-Chine. 

Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China. 
Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd. — Windsor & Co., Agents. 
National Bank of China, Ltd. — Clarke & Co., Agents. 

Clubs. 

Bangkok United Club. 

German Club. 

Bangkok Gymnastic Club. 

Bangkok Sailing Club. Commodore: the U. S. Consul General. 

Bangkok G3ankhana Club. 

Bangkok Gun Club. 

Krung Thepe Rifle Association. 

Royal Bangkok Golf Club. 

Bangkok Ladies' Library Association. 

Japanese Club. 

Dispensaries. 

American Dispensary. 

English Pharmacy. 

British Dis|>ensary. 

B. Grimm & Co.*s Dispensary. 

Bangkok Dispensary. 

Bangkok City Dispensary. 



1^ 
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Hospitals. 

Bangrak Hospital. A Siamese Government hospital, with accommoda- 
tions for Europeans. T. H. Hays, M.D., Resident Physician. ^ 

Bangkok Nursing Home. Honorary President, Prince Bhanurangsi. 

Bangkok General Hospital. (On Klong Loh Poh Yome). Under the 
care of Sisters of Charity. 

Hotels. 

Oriental Hotel. (Importers of foodstuffs and hotel supplies.) 
Palace Hotel. 
Royal Hotel. 

Import Merchants, Manufaoturers' Agents, Storekeepers, etc. 

Abdultyeb Esmailjee, general commission merchant. Head office at 
Bombay. 

Alibhai & Chandabhai & Co., general commission merchants. 

Goolamhoosain Abdoolcader, general commission merchant. 

The Arracan Co., Ltd. Head office at London. Importers; rice mills; 
insurance. 

The East Asiatic Co., Ltd. Copenhagen, Denmark; and Bangk6k. 
Saw-mill proprietors; importers and exporters. 

The Borneo Co., Ltd., saw-mills, rice mills; general export and import. 

Ban Hong Long & Co., general merchants. 

B. Grimm & Co., general importers: drugs, chemicals, groceries, etc. 

Bangkok Electric Light Syndicate. 

Bangkok Tramways Co , Ltd. 

Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, Ltd., general importers, exporters 
and landowners. 

Bangk'olem Printing Office. S. J. Smith, proprietor. 

H. A. Badman & Co., tailors, drapers, milliners and general warehouse- 
men. Importers of cutlery, jewelry, traveling trunks, stationery, perfumery, 
fancy goods, hats, skirts, boots and shoes, harness and saddlery, cigars and 
cigarettes, etc. 

The Bangkok Dock Company, Ltd., .shipbuilders and contractors. 
Importers: machinery, tools, iron and steel. 

A. Berli & Co., importers of hardware, tools, metals, glassware, crockery, 
cotton goods, preserves, etc. Export hides, horns, benzoin, pepper, teak- 
wood, etc. 

S. Cardu & Co. , architects, contractors and saw-mill proprietors. 

F. Chit & Co., general merchants : all lines of goods. 

Clarke & Co., general commission merchants. Interested in mining, 
wood and clay-working machinery. Import flour, sugar, canned goods, 
kerosene, coal, dry goods, etc. Export rice, teak wood, pepper, etc. 

Denny, Mott & Dickson, lumber merchants; saw-mill proprietors. 

Falck & Beidek, importers: railway materials, machinery, tools, iron, 
steel and hardware. 

J. Ferrando, architect and contractor. 

Herme's Provision Store, importers: groceries, preserves, cigars, liquors, 
etc. 
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G. Hunsley. Office at New Klong. Engineer, surveyor and architect. 

Kaishu Isonaga's Photographic Studio. 

Jourdau & Chalant, general import and export merchants. 

Kerr & Co., importers, commission agents and manufacturers' repre- 
sentatives. 

Charoen Krung Photographic Studio. Interested in photographic sup- 
plies. 

Kiam Hoa Heng & Co., importers, general storekeepers^ ironmongers, 
manufacturers* agents, purveyors to contractors, etc. 

Klong Mohn Brick Works, brickmakers. Interested in brick-making 
and clay-working machinery. 

Kong Saan Cement Roofing and Paving Tile Factory. Interested in 
clay-working machinery. 

Koii Mah Wah & Co., general merchants; import iron, hardware and 
tools. ^. 

Wang Lee & Co. ,. commission merchants and rice millers. 

Robert Lenz & Co., photographers, 

A. Markwald & Co., general merchants, importers, exporters and rice 
millers. 

Mename Engine Works, engineers, brass and iron founders, boiler mlinu- 
facturers, etc. 

W. Moore, contractor and general mill furnisher. 

Paknam Railway Co., Ltd. Interested in railway material and supplies. 

J. J. Reichmann & Co., general merchants : all lines of goods. 

A. W. Schmidt, merchant and commission agent. Imports machinery, 
tools, iron, steel, hardware,, paper, yarn, textiles, liquors, etc. 

Low Ban Seng & Co., general merchants; rice mill proprietors. 

Buan Hoa Seng & Co., shipchandlers and general hardware merchants. 

Siam Canals, Land and Irrigation Co., Ltd. Interested in hydraulic 
and. irrigating machinery, pumps, windmills, etc. 

Singapore and Straits Aerated Water Company's Agency. Interested 
in bottlers' machinery and supplies. 

Siam Forest Company, saw-mill and land owners. 

Soci^t^ des Mines de Kabin. Tin mines. 

S. Tisseman & Co., manufacturing jewelers and silversmiths. 

Wattana Gold Mines, importers: mining machinery and tools. 

Windsor & Co., general import and export merchants; rice millers. 

Insurance. 

Arracan Company, Ltd. — Representing London Assurance Corporation 
(Marine); Sun Insurance Office (Fire); the Palatine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
(Fire). 

Bombay-Burma Trading Corporation, Ltd. — Agents: North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co.; Imperial Insurance Co., Ltd.; Yangtsze Insur- 
ance Association., Ltd. 

The Borneo Company, Ltd. — Agents: Lloyds; Triton Insurance Co., Ltd.; 
North China Insurance Co., Ltd.; Northern Assurance Co. (Fire and Life); 
Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd.; New York Life Insurance Co.; Royal 
Insurance Co., Liverpool, and others. 
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A. Berli & Co. — Agents: National Prussian Insurance Co. (Fire and 
Marine); Switzerland Insurance Co. (Marine). 

J. Maclean & Co. — Agents: Imperial Marine Insurance Co. 

Markwald & Co. — Agents: Canton Insurance Office, Ltd.; Germanic 
Lloyds Transport Insurance Co., Berlin; Germanic Lloyds, with powet for 
classing ships; Rheinisch Westfalischer Lloyd; London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Co., Liverpool; Rhenania Insurance Co. of Cologne, and others. 

A. W. Schmidt & Co. — Agents: Hamburg-Bremen Fire Insurance Co.; 
Netherlands Fire Insurance Co.; Magdeburger Fire Insurance Co.; General 
Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., Dresden; Mannheim Insurance Co. (Marine). 

Wang Lee & Co. — Agents: On Tai Insurance Co.; Chai On Marine 
Insurance Co. 

Koh Mah Wah & Co. — Agents: Man On Insm-ance Co., Ltd. 

Windsor & Co. — Agents: Union Insurance Society of Canton, Ltd.; 
China Traders' Insurance Co., Ltd.; Atlas Assurance Co.; Batavia Sea and 
Fire Insurance Co. ; British and Foreign Marine Insurance Co. ; Aachen and 
Munich Fire Insurance Co., and others. 

Lawyers. 

E. V. Kellett (American). 

W. A. G. Tilleke (American). 

C. J. Naylor. 

A. Bidovlac. 

A. Teutsch. 

Luang Sunthorn Kosa. 

Khoon Luang Phra Kraisee. 

Periodicals. 

" The Rachakitchanubeksah" or " Government Gazette," is printed at 
the Government Printing Office. 

"The Vajirayana." A literary paper issued monthly. 

" The Yuttha Kot." A militarj' magazine issued monthly. 

"The Thammasat.*' A fortnightly paper. 

" The Seng Arun. " An American missionary paper, published monthly. 

•* The Bangkok Times," daily. English and Siamese. ' 

*'Siam Observer." Printing establishment. 

"Siam Free Press." Printing establishment. 

^ •. [ s . i 
Fhysioians and Surgeons. > i 

H. Adamsen, M.D. (American). 

G. B. McFarland, M.D. (American). 

J. W. McKean, M.D. (American). 

J. B. Thompson, M.D. (American), 

W. A. Briggs, M.D. (American). 

P. T. Carrington, D.D.S., M.D. (American). 

C. H. Denman, M.D. (American). 

T H. Hays, M.D. (American). 

H. Campbell Highet, M.D. (English). 

G. H. Lasson, M.D. (Danish). 
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Jai Sanit Wongse, M.D. (Siamese). 

P. A, Nightingale, M.D. (English). 

E. Reytter, M.D. (Belgian), Physician in Ordinary to H. M. the King. 

G. G. Scaparone, M.D. (Italian). 

C. Tian Hee, M.D. (Siamese), Inspector of Government Hospitals. 

J. S. Thomas, M.D. (American Pres. Mission). 

W. B. Toy, M.D. (American Pres. Mission). . 

Rice Mills. 
Arracan Co., Ltd. 
Bangkok Rice Mills Co. 
Borneo Co., Ltd. 
Bukkalao Rice Mill. 
Guan Hong Joo Saimoon Rice Mill. 
Guan Hong Sin Steam Rice Mill. 
Hah Lee Chang Rice Mill. 
Hap Hin Lee Rice Mill. 
Hluang Narison Rice Mill. 
Kim Ching & Co. 
Kim Lee Rice Mill. 
Kwang Huck Seng's Rice Mill. 
Loh Ban Seng*s Rice Mill. 
Long Heng Lee Rice Mill. 
Markwald & Co. 
Model Rice Mill. 
Patriew Steam Rice Mill. 
Phya Chaduk Rice Mill. 
Poh Chin Soo's Steam Rice Mill. 
Poh Huat's Rice Mill. 
Rookors Rice Mill. 
Saimoon Steam Rice Mill. 
Samsen Rice Mill Co. 
Slam Rice Mill. 

The Patriew Nong Bua Rice Mill. 
The Tit Guan Rice Mill. 
Wang Lee Mill. 
Wat Takien Rice Mill. 
Windsor & Co. 

Steamship Agencies. 
Rickmers Line, Bremen. 
North German Lloyd, Bremen. 
Union Line of steamers. 
Kingsin Line, Hamburg. 
Austrian Lloyd, Trieste. 
Sunda Line, Hamburg. 
Navigazione Generale Italiana, Genoa. 
M. Samuel & Co.'s "Shell Line" of steamers, London. 
Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. — Agents: A. Markwald & Co., 
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Scottish Oriental S. S. Co., Ltd. 

The Canadian Pacific Steamship and Railway Companies. 
The Ocean Steamship Co. — Agents: Windsor & Co. 
Tanju Line of steamers. — Agents: Wang Lee & Co. 
Shire Line of steamers. — Agents: the Borneo Co., Ltd. 
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